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P AUL CRANSTON was alone in I interest beyond bis sense of duty to 
his airdrome in a meadow be- | record the identity of any one leaving j 
side the new concrete North- j property in his care, 
west trail out of Chicago, she hesitated a second. *T. Alden,” 
where trucks and motor cars rushed by. ( she said then. 

"Wy!” invited Paul's big placard | -pheobe?" challenged Jim. 
beside the concrete. • Drive lit and I ... „ _ 


fly!” But no one drove in; so Paul 
wiped his hands and sat down in the | 
shade of a wing and snapped the 


"Pheobe?” challenged Jim. 

••Priscilla" she corrected. 

"Address?" 

Again she hesitated. "Plymouth, 


string around the brown paper con- Massachusetts." Paul supplied. 


taining his lunch. 

He ate the fruit first and was con- 


Her dark eyes rested on him with 
appreciation. "How did you know?" 


sidering whether he would eat any- asked. 

thing more, when he noticed that a J'm openly denied that Paul did 
new roadster had turned from the know. "She's got an Illlnola tag to her 
road and was approaching over the bar." he Interjected; and he recorded 
dry grass of his Held. ‘ h * "«"»« number and scratched ,out 

He saw that the driver was a girl ‘ h * name, 
and that she was alone; so. as he The girl sow had on Paul's cloak. 


arose, he diagnosed her monotonously **nd when Paul touched her arm she 
to himself, "another thrill chaser." climbed into the airplane. He tools 
They kept him in business—the thrill '<is .tut beside and slightly in front of 


chasers; but he was growing weary 


pilot-and-puasenger 


,.f them. They flew, not so much for wKh engine and airscrew 


the glory of the flight as to brag 
about it afterward. 

"Good morning: where’s the pilot?" 
this girl greeted him. 

"T am the pilot," Paul replied. 
"Where’s Paul Cranston. I mean?" 


front. Jim blocked the wheels, and 
she asked: "What’s that for?" 

"If we didn't do that, we might cut 
him in two w*hen lie cranks," Paul 
explained as Jim seised a blade of the 
propeller. "When he starts the engine. 


ah. corrected, with plain' Indication »* m| S h ‘ 0,1 hlIn **• P"' 

that Paul Cranston would not be this 

oil and sweat stained man in khaki. '•* 

"I am Haul Cranston." 

"Oh:" she took his v 

npologized. "I'm sure I be* your pur- \ 

•ion. I’d read about you. you see: and \ \ 

just now driving in with the sun In \ \g 

my eyes-" \ g # 

"Of course. I see." Paul put in. and \ §y 

he did. for he knew what she had \g 

read about him. M 

It was a decidedly flattering write- > 

( up of the Cranstons in general, which 
• had appeared in the Chicago papers 
I when he started his flying field a 
'couple of months ago. Not having a 
, great deal to say for Paul himself, 

except that he had been trained dur- Pe»«r might kill him, tf we weren t 
•ing the war and had flown in France, blocked " 
the newspapers naturally made much "Switch off!" said Jim. 

of the fact that he w as of the Provi- '‘Switch off." assured Paul, and Jim 


watch ever the airplane and keep 
other people off. and qulekly closed 
a satisfactory arrangement. 

He led Priscilla to the road, where 
he hailed a car-for-hire and put her. 
in. "Hotel Touraine, quick," he told) 
the driver, and took his seat beside 
her. 

* * * * 

A S the car sped away, she sat back . 

In the corner, ifSzing at him ' 
questlonlngly. "Exactly what do you j 
mean to do?" she inquired. 

"Register as Shelby Selkirk of| 
course, and get your package for; 
you.” 

She nodded slightly as though say¬ 
ing. "I thought so." 

"If you're going to t register as 
"Shel.”’ she suggested politely, 
"hadn’t you better change to more 
ordinary uttlre? They don't know 
Shel at the Touraine; yet they’ll prob- 1 
ably expect him in ordinary clothes." 

"HVhere'll I get ordinary clothes?": 
Paul returned. 

"Store." 

"I haven’t enough money," Tsui ad¬ 
mitted- 

"I have." Priscilla assured him, and 
told the driver; "Stop %t the first men’s 


to himself, that Mr. Selkirk must have 
struck him from behind—probably 
with a blackjack; he had crumpled 
ddw*n within the office, and Mr. Sel¬ 
kirk had entered and shut the door. 
Mr. Selkirk was standing over him 
now', but was completely absorbed in 
the contents of that large, wcll-fljlcd 
white envelope, addressed In a fem¬ 
inine hand. 

Paul looked around and made sure 
that Shel and he were alone and. 
careful to give no warning, he Jerked 
up and grabbed Mr. Selkirk’s legs, 
throwing Mr. Selkirk very violently 
to the floor. As he struck. Paul let go 
of the legs and sprang up. grabbing 
Selkirk's shoulders and pounding him 
again to the floor. When -Shel fought 
back and kicked. Paul put all his 
force into a swing of his right fist 
and hit Mr. Selkirk on the point of 
his Jaw. That proved enough for 
Shel. who toolq hi* turn at lying 
quietly on the floor. Paul carefully 
felt over Slid and procured the brown 
packet and the telegram and. also, a 
loaded automatic pistol. Then he 
gathered the scattered contents of the 
white envelope. They proved to be 
all Liberty bonds of the fourth issuo 
and each of SI,000 denomination. 


He could give himself up. surren¬ 
dering the bonds, and tell how it all 
happened: but he had offered to Pris¬ 
cilla to get her package for her; he 
had taken that upon himself against 
her protest. He stepped to the middle 
of the street where an empty taxi 
happened to be waiting for the east- 
west traffic to be freed; and, as the 
signal was given, he Jumped into the i 
cab and cried to the driver, "Harper 
Hospital; hurry!" 

The driver got a fast start. ! 
Whistles shrilled behind, but If they 
were meant to stop Paul’s taxi, they j 
failed. 

If Priscilla was keeping to his 
orders, ehe would be w’aitlng for him , 
at the airplane; and Harper Hospital 
lay In that direction. "I’m really 
catching an airplane for Chicago!" he 
told hl» driver when the taxi was 
clear of the heavy traffic, and gave 
the location of the Held. "Rush It 
and there's $15 for you." Another 
taxi, also rushing it, swung out past 
slower cars. 

"I*m trying to pull a getaway by t 
that airplane!" Paul caJled to tho ! 
driver. "There’s a car after us. Do 
you think you can beat it." The 






her with one arm and knew that 
-x» u[ puc :pd)ujBj Xjuo paq 
ultatlon of that moment, he found 
himself dreaming again about her— 
about her, strong and well and smil¬ 
ing. and with him riding the sky. 

She seemed to cease breathing and 
he knew he must get her down. 
Gaslng at the ground, he discerned 
that he was beyond Ann Arbor, and ! 
he circled over a wide field, in a 
farming section, with a big patch of 
woods into which ran a stream. He 
landed and lifted her out and carried 
her under the trees till he found a 
patch of grass where he laid her 
down. 

He bathed her face with cold water, ; 
and, when she revived, she lay look¬ 
ing at him with quiet, steady eyes. j 

"You told me not to crank/’ she ; 
admitted to him. "But if I handn’t, 
we’d never got away, would we?" 

"No," said Paul. 

"I remember those men were after I 
you. You got the package—or didn’t j 
you?” 

"I got it," Paul admitted; he did 
not like to be reminded of that pack¬ 
age. 

"Where’s your machine?" she 
asked. 

"On the field over there." 

"Then shan’t we go on?" 

"I’ll see," Paul rose and walked to 
the edge of the wood where he got 
a view of his machine now surround¬ 
ed by farm people. 

Paul returned to her to And that 
she was sitting up. 

"I want to know what you had to 


- V r~‘ 


< r 1 ~v. 1_~ 


that brown package in a heap before 
him. "Father got suspicious of Shel 
last week; he said Shel was shady 
ar.d I must break with him. I’d lost 
most of my feeling for Shel, but when 
father got together his letters and 
gifts and shipped them back, special 
delivery, I said that was no way to 
treat Shel; so I came to you to.hop 
the lake to get them back before 
Shel got them. But I guess, from 
this other envelope . that I knew 
nothing about and from what hap¬ 
pened to you, that father was right. 
Anyway, now I don’t care." Paul 
stared at her and stared at the heap 
of letters In her hands; and back 
to her again. At last he asked, 
"Why?" 

"Why should anybody care about 
losing the imitation," Priscilla re¬ 
turned steadily, looking squarely at 
him, "when she's found the real 
thing? You and I, Mr. Paul Cranston, 
aren’t running away any more today; 
we’re giving ourselves up. There’s 
nothing we've done or meant to do 
anyway which papa's lawyer can't 
square before breakfast—or maybe 
before supper tonight If we wire 
him." 

"All right." said Paul. "I’m agree¬ 
able. I never felt such an impulse to 
stay safe in all my life. Since we're 
giving ourselves up, what do you 
suppose la the safest way to do it?" 

"Sit here with me." suggested 
Priscilla, "and do nothing except talk 
to me, if you’ve anything left to say 
now’." 

"Left?” said Paul. "I haven't be¬ 
gun. For a starter, what's your i 
name, please?" 


"Orsola Paramonti." 

"Orsola! I never heard that name 
before, but it's a favorite with ni»> 
Now, then, Orsola, if you flew to De¬ 
troit, non-stop over the lake, for the 
sake of a man you'd lost most of 
your feeling for, what would you 
do for a fellow you cared about?" 

"If you,” she countered, "did your 
recent act for a girl you thought wa* 
a thief, wliat would you do for on* 
you just possibly might get a little 
confidence in?" 

"Orsola,” continued Paul a iltt;* 
later, "several people, some of them 
girls, have talked to me about being 
nothing more than a Jitney pilot of 
an airplane, but I never cared ti!' 
this noon, w’hen you came along and 
seemed so disappointed in me." 

"I wasn't!" 

"You were. You ought to ha%e 
been, because up to this noon I didn t 
••are about being anything much 
You’ve read something about my 
family, w’hat we’ve had and where 
we've been. When it all went, it 
didn’t seem worth while to w r ork up 
the effort to put my end of the family 
on top again. I'd never, till this 
noon, seen a girl that affected me 
with a feeling that it would be worth 
while. But now I’d start as propri¬ 
etor of a corner fruit store with pep 
and pleasure." 

"A worse Idea could occur to you 
Paul," Orsola encouraged. "If you d*» 
that, papa’ll be crazy about you and 
he'll be just the one to help you 
That’s where papa himself started * 

Then the officers and farmer- 
closed in on them and. quite safely, 
they surrendered together. 

/Copyright. Jfc#. i 


dence Cranstons. and so this girl bad j carelessly spun the propeller. 


* S 


natural expectations of a far more 
impressive person than Paul. 


"Switch on !" requested Jim: "Switch i 
on!" warned Paul; and Jim pulled 


* ** - 


"However, since you arc Mr. Oran- doWT1 OM a b , a(J# 0 f the airscrew, not j 
ston." she went on practically, "shall J carelessly at all. Quickly he leaped 




American Colony Fails 
Unde r Russian C ontrol 

B IG BILL” HAYWOOD'S reply Is said to have been received by 
dream of an American him notifying him that he was Just 
communist colony in soviet the man they wanted. 

Russia has exploded. The He went to Russia, but there was 


we get down to business?’’ 


aside aa the engine caught and spun j 


"That's what I'm here for," Paul the propeller into a whir of sudden, 


admitted. 

"All right then; do you take on 
special commissions?" 

" For flight?" 


roaring invisibility. 

Paul throttled down and diminished 
I the racket so that he could be heard 
when he called, "Ready?" She replied 


"Of course; but to special places steadily: "Go ahead. I’m glad I leam- 


&n<l under special conditions?" 

"Yes; I can." 

"And you can keep it quiet? Not 
say a word about it?" 

“Certainly I can. if you u’ish." Paul j 
Agreed. 


ed that !’* 

"What?” asked Paul. 

"How to crank If we have to come 
down. I can do It now." 

"Don’t you think of it!" yelled Paul, 
and as Jim picked away the blocking 


"You’ll fly me to Detroit before 4 he opened the throttle, and up they I 
o’clock, then? I simply have to be flew, and almost immediately they) 
there by 4 or there's no use trying reached the air over the edge of the 
at all. And—well, I simply have to ] a j«. 

make it. So if you can get me th*re. Usually Paul explained to a passenger 
and keep it absolutely quiet, name I that she was likely to feel a few 


your own figure." 

"Step down.” Paul invited. 
"You mean you’ll do it?" 


bumps" over the edge of the water 
on a day like this. He hud not warned! 
this girl, and here were the "bumps’’ 


"Non-stop to Detroit is a fairly rocking them, tossing them, tilting them 
large order." Paul admitted, "but for sidewiae. dropping them. This girl, j 


an adequate reason I can do it." 


though unwarned, merely held tight to 


"Believe me. the reason's adequate." I the sides of the aeat and smiled when 


the girl said, and stepped down. 

* * * * 

S HE was perhaps twenty-two, a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl of an 
interesting type which Paul had been 
noticing frequently since he came to 
Chicago 


Paul turned to her. He steered the 
j airplane into the smooth, easy going 
I over the deep water. 


noticing frequently since he came to n F C0Ur “ “ y r '' <U c °" vereatlon wa " 
Chicago V-/ impossible ; so Paul contented him- 

82ie was garbed entirely in white. self with watching her dark eyes glow 
Her slim, well-shaped hands wore w,th dell * ht «» looked about, and 
white kid gauntlets—a rank extrava- ber bps l ,art exhilaration, 
gance when driving. He could not Smoothly, with long, soothing dips 
see her hands, therefore, but he had aH they rode the mildest of the air 
no fear that they were worn from billows, they flew on over the lake with 
W’ork. Her small feet were in white engine and airscrew steady and tlrsless 
buckskin oxfords of special hand- lb their rush forward, 
made last, and her white silk hat was The Michigan shore drew up under 
a particularly smart, small creation, them all too soon, and Paul gave his 


made last, and her white silk hat was The Michigan snore drew up unaer 
a particularly smart, small creation, them all too soon, and Paul gave his 
Glancing from her to the oar, Paul attention to his mapboard. He pointed 
observed that it had a custom-built out to her the correspondence of the 
body on the most notoriously expen- roads and rivers to the lines on his 
sived of chassis. Beyond any doubt, chart. 


agreeable, but the 


and assuming that her start was on I mapboard emphasized the approach of 
some polyglot tenement street, some- Detroit, where was that man for whom 
body close to her had prospered she waa making this flight! It must 
Papa probably. Paul thought. He put be a man so completely to control her 
the beginning of her epoch of pros- happiness that she had to hop across 
perity before her marriageable age— the lake to keep him from getting that 
.about the time she was fourteen, package. Paul became so intent In 
That would have given papa oppor- thinking about him that the engine 


tunity to enter her at some extrava¬ 
gant finishing school. 


"missed" badly before Paul realized 
that much was wrong. Then he put his 


"The distance to Detroit," said machine nose-down and dived. 

Paul, "is not only a mutter of addi- The passenger could not know this! 
tional oil and gas. It is so risky, in- was not a fall; but she quietly held! 
deed, that if you came to me to hop on until Paul got the engine going 
you to Detroit, on a non-stop flight, again and he was able to "flatten 
for the fun of It. I would not be out - an( i fly evenly a couple of thousand 
justified. If anything happened. On ft . et j OW er than before. When he gazed 
the other hand, if it was to save a at her then< >he was white, but she 


life or Homo one's happiness, there wlth Bteady j lp „. j 

would be Justification." lt walI only a few minutes lator 

"fn other word., you want to know began to enter the smoke 

: y u, e Z M ‘w ,°i,,. r o *° and dust cloud of Detroit. Paul 

quickly She -aid. well. If l tell you „„„ well in the out- 

•■w-s 'm r. r " "’" 0n “' “ eL ' reCy? skirts but with a traveled road be- 
'•’What? said Paul. . . . . . 

"Like a lawyer. Papa can go to his an ' e * n * . h 

.lawyer with any old thing, no matter " Wel1 - you * V 1 " " er she 

Show raw it l». as 1 understand It. and tr,ed »° hlm enthusiastically as soon 
tell it, and that lawyer simply can’t aa lh ® engine stopped. 

_ _ _ _..ah 9 " V>* 


repeat a word. t*i 
that?" 

"Oh," said raul. 
ran try." 


word, t an a pilot be like “Done up much?" he asked her 
guiltily, with that dive on his con- 
"Well, this one science. 

"Of course not!” she protested, andi 


"You w on’t even tell your wife?" stood up. Dropping off her cloak, she 


"I have no wife." 


I reached under her scat for her hat.! 


"All right. I have to be in Detroit I She opened Wer vanity bag. looked at 


by 4 to rob the mails. That’s all." herself, patted her hair hers and 
"What?" said Paul, slightly stag- there and. putting on her hat, she 
gered, for he realized she wasn't climbed down. 

Joking. "We’ve about forty minutes In hand 

"Oh. I Just have to get back a pack- be f ore f our o'clock," Paul informed I 
age I mailed from here special de- ber mo de*tly. 

livery first tiling tills morning to a „ YtK . y0<l . ve done ,. our part mar- 
party who will call for it at a hotel velou , )y _ but me ; Do you know, I 
at 4 o'clock this afternoon. I can't once „ t durmf that ri<ur 

assure you that you re running the maan that you „ pect . d on 

risk to save a life; but since you’ve , _ .__ „ . mmtA 

...1 I.. __«... the way over here, he eald. to do 


assure you that you're running the maan that you „ p , ct , d on 

risk to save a life; but since you’ve , _ .__ „ . mmtA 

also dragged in happine.s-—" She | < he 

stopped and looked away. i » ome ‘"''"‘Ing which you had left 

"Thank you," said Paul. “Shall we i lo *" e last nllnute • 


hop straight across the lake or go 


"That's just It; and when I got up 


around- Hopping across, carrying i * n M * r * * didn t do it. 
ordinary landing gear, has its dls- | "Perhaps," Paul suggested, I 
advantages if anything happens over i might carry on for you a bit. 
water; on the other hand, it makes it j “It was my plan to get that pack* 

maybe 50 per cent more certain you ! age I came over for. You see-" 

reach your hotel before 4 o'clock." I she hesitated. "It's addressed to Mr. 

"Then let's have It straight across," i Shelby Selkirk. Hotel Touraine, Ds- 
*he decided, drawing a deep breath, trolt. Shel—Mr. Selkirk is not known 
Psul stepped to a ppst and rang a a t the Touraine. So If I were a man 
bell. ' I'd simply go to the hotel, register 

"What’s that?" she demanded as Shelby Selkirk of Chicago, ask for 

"For my mechanic. He takes his j a room an d claim his mail and gst 


lunch at the farmhouee." 


the package that way. Of courae, 
being a woman. I might regieter aa 

DAUD went About filling hi. «rvic. “Vof h!.' w^.r^TTui 

r .nd .tor. t.nk. HU moch.nio aik(>d lck , 

wand.red up. "Hopping?' h« a.k.d, of couria not » 

b8 I* d, . y ' ... V. ■ , . a "Than don't do It." Paul forbad* 

P*ul «o‘ Into KU J*ek« and a.tonl.h.d hlma.lf 

brought out his cloak, with hood, 
which he furnished to a passenger | “S'■ offering. 

for a high or long flight. "You.bet-I, ‘ «' a " P”" a " a •» ^ h .*n 

i#r have this on," he said to her; and 1 « ct somebody out of thie crowd — 
to his mechanic: "That's this lady', he gased at the curious people *p- 
car, Jim. Look out for It. We may broaching—"to look after thle bue. 


net get back tonight." 

"Name?” Jim demanded ef the paa- 
aenger, m a. tone auggesu v* 


I'll go uptown with you.” 

"Oh. no. you needn't.” 

i Paul picked out aa iadivlduai Xo. 


clothing store where you can get 
quick service.” 

The man put on the brakes almost 
Immediately, and Priscilla got out 
and, when Paul followed her to the 
door of the clothing store, she told a 
salesman to show a gray business suit 
to the gentleman. 

The salesman supposed the gentle¬ 
man was the lady's husband, and 
Paul let it go at that; he took a gray, 
sack suit into a dressing room, put it 
on and appeared again'to Priscilla, 
who Instantly approved and paid for 
the suit and also for a cap to match. 

Paul followed her to the cab. He 
felt like a little boy and did not mind 
much. There was a charming spirit 
of give and take about this vigorous 
girl which was markedly unusual; 
and now it was her turn to take 
again. 

"You get out here,” Paul said, 
stopping the cab a block from the 
Touraine. "Wait in that doorway for 
me- If I don’t come hack In twenty 
minutes, go to the airplane; I’ll meet 
you there.” 

"All right," she accepted and gave 
him her hand as she got out. "Good 
luck.” 

Reaching the Touraine. he paid off 
the cab, crossed the hotel lobby and 
examined the register. The time waa 
7 minutes to 4 

No "Shelby Selkirk" was among the 
names upon the day’s page, eo Paul 
deliberately put one there. 

The clerk, reading the name upside 
down, heartily welcomed the guest: 
"Glad t see you, Mr. Selkirk; tele¬ 
gram and special delivery mall here 
for you. str." 

Paul had a feeling that his enemy 
Shel had come In Just In time to hear 
that hearty welcome; that a man had 
suddenly stopped and was standing 
back, watching. 

•Tll**hAVA them," said Paul to the 
clerk. 

ThtrA were one telegram and two 
special delivery packages one a 
large, brown envelope addressed by 
typewriter. The other waa also an 
envelope, white In color, somewhat 
larger and with a thick, Arm In- 
closure; this was addressed In a vig¬ 
orous feminine hand Neither bore 
return address; both had been mailed 
in Chicago. 

There waa so little doubt In Paul’s 
mind that the white envelope was the 
one Priscilla wanted, that he imme¬ 
diately put that in the Inner pocket 
of the coat she had bought for him. 
He had at least to open the telegram 
to maintain any pretense of being Mr. 
Selkirk. 

"Buy sheep and spot cotton," it said 
tersely; it was signed "Firey" and 
had been dispatched at 2 o’clock from 
Chicago. It struck Paul Cranston 
that thdre wae something queer In 
the fact that the man who had 
stopped behind him waa still merely 
watching him. 

“That’s Selkirk," Paul warned him¬ 
self and turning, felt sure of It. 

"Shel” was really a beautiful per¬ 
son of about twenty-elgbt. He wore 
a perfectly tailored gray suit and a 
gray felt hat. reminding Paul that 
Priscilla preferred gray. His pale 
gray eyea were Intently observing 
Paul and the opened telegram and the 
upopened mail. But he did nothing 
more; he merely stood there and ob¬ 
served. 

Paul thrust the telegram into his 
pocket and turned back to the desk 
for the other large, welNfllled en¬ 
velope of Mr. Selkirk's mall and 
thrust It also into a pocket. 

OAOO 

P AUL started from the Touraine !n 
the direction of the doorway where 
he was to meet Priscilla* but swung 
abruptly to the right and went down 
another' street. 

Mr. Selkirk followed and he did 
nothing more until Paul approached a 
large and rather old building with an 
"Office for Rent” sign beside the 
door; then Mr. Selkirk suddenly has¬ 
tened up beside Paul. 

"Do you want to step' in here a 
minute?" he asked, mildly. 

•’Certainly," Paul accepted and 
stepped into the entry where a partly 
open door In the rear disclosed a 
deserted office. Mr. 8elkirk looked at 
this and looked at Paul, who nodded. 
If Mr. Selkirk preferred settlement of 
their affair in that private place. Paul 
was willing; and when Mr. Selkirk 
politely waited and motioned Paul to 
precede him into the empty room. 
Paul did ao and In tha next Instant 
sank unconscious to the floor. 

He J-tkJU*4, when be weeooalns 


Paul counted twenty-five while Mr. 
Selkirk watched him from the floor. 

"Twenty-five was all?” Paul anked 
him. 

"That’s right.” Mr. Selkirk con¬ 
firmed. 

Paul returned them to the white 
envelope. He looked at the brown 
envelope, addressed in typewriting, 
which Mr Selkirk had nor even taken 
the trouble to open; Paul did not take 
the trouble, either, but put it in his 
pocket unopened He was feeling 
strangely sick. 

"What does ‘buy sheep and spot 
cotton’ mean?" he questioned Mr. Sel¬ 
kirk on the floor. 

"Oh. it’s Just a market tip.” replied 
Mr. Selkirk, mildly. 

"A tip, you mean, to get out quick; 
or something like that," Paul sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr. Selkirk very calmly gazed up 
from the floor. 

Paul advised: "You better stay 
right where you are for a while." 

Paul backed away from him. opened 
the door, backed through it quickly 
and left the building He entered a 
dry goods store a few doors down, 
went through and departed by an¬ 
other exit. He ou^ht to return to 
that doorway a block the other eide 
of the Touraine where he had an 
appointment with Priscilla, but he 
found himself obliged first to clear 
up a recollection of a bond robbery 
In Chicago about w'hlch he had read 
In the morning's paper 
* * * * 

O N a corner waa a stand with out- 
of-town newspapers, and he 
bought a Chicago paper and located 
the account which printed the list of 
the serial numbers of the atolen 
bonds, all Liberty issues of the fourth 
loan. He cut out the list and. enter¬ 
ing a telephone booth which had an 
opaque door and an electric light, he 
inspected the numbers on the bonds 
in his envelope; every one of them 
had been stolen. 

"Well, little, one.” he gibed himself, 
as he returned the* package to his 
pocket, "she told you in plain English 
that she was hiring you to hop her 
here to pull something raw; and you 
had to make her your little fairy 
princess and press yourself into her 
service.” 

He was walking at random when a 
defensive Instinct warned him that 
aome one waa threatening him. 

This was a businesslike, alert, un¬ 
ostentatious individual. "That’s a 
police headquarters operative.” Paul 
said to himr.elf. "The police got the 
tip a little late. They got to the hotel 
after Shel and I both called, and they 
got my description from the clerk. Of 
course. I’m Shelby Selkirk Jo them.” 
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| driver shot one glance at Paul and 
| another to the rear. "I know I can!" 
he assured; and Paul sat back and 
wondered about Priscilla. 

Paul reached the . wide suburban 
road a fair threo blocks ahead of the 
police cab. 

"Run as near the plane as you can!” 

He could see that hie machine had 
j . easel to be a local curiosity; only 
] one man was there, the watchman. 

undoubtedly. A girl was there; a girl 
j in white. Priscilla! As she saw the 
j cabe rating to the field, she ran a few 
yards toward them. Then she ran 
back to the airplane and was doing 
something with the watchman. "Pay- 
j ing him off!" Paul realized. "Good 
; girl, Priscilla." And at this sight of 
I her. with perception of her quickness 
'and nerve, Paul experienced a marvel¬ 
ous return of feeling for her. 

As ho jumped the fence and entered 
the field. Paul saw Priscilla run 
around to the front of the airplane 
Hnd reach up. 

i "She’s trying to crank!" On tlp- 
j toes, arms extended, she put her 
weight on the propeller blade and 
hung there. He yelled frantically. 
Then the engine caught; the airacrew 
flew about too quick for eye to see 
and .struck her down. The engine and 
airscrew roared, moving the airplane 
forward till the wheels encountered 
i her body. 

* * * * 

P AUL reached the machine and 
thrust down the throttle; then he 
pulled Priacilla from under the 
wheels. 

"Hello!" she greeted him, staring 
with dazed eyes. "You—got lt?" 

"I got it; but you—you—" 

"Good for you! Now let’s get out 
of here. They’re after you.” 

"You." he stammered again. 

"I’m all right. Just knocked—silly. 
That’s all. The engine's going!" she 
boasted proudly. 

She seized the handgrip to the pas¬ 
senger's seat, and he lifted her sc 
that she got to her place. He sprang 
to his and opened the throttle. The 
watchman was keeping away from 
the roaring whirl of the airscrew; 
but two men from the cab that had 
pursued Paul were running from the 
road. 

Paul opened the throttle and the 
airplane moved. As It got Into the 
ulr, they started shooting but hit 
nothing. Paul simply flew away. 

But he could feel no triumph in his 
escape; for Priscilla, who had made it 
possible, was swaying and toppling 
behind him. She crumpled in her 
seat, and Paul let the plane ride for 
itself while he tried to support her 
with his hands. 

She slipped down, down. Paul held 


pull in Detroit to get my package. 
! The* shot at you, as we flew up, 
j didn’t they?” 

I "They shot at us,” Paul amended, 
j "All right," she accepted the cor- 
. reetion. "Now. was lt too much for 
papa to square? He’s got a great 
lawyer, I told you; and I guess he’s 
worth four or five million." 


P AUL stood looking down and sud¬ 
denly feeling angry at her for 
continuing to play him for a fool and 
pretending that she was a daughter 
of a rich man and had flown to De¬ 
troit on a purely personal errand. 
He did not answer, and she demanded: 
"What happened at the hotel?" 

"Nothing at the hotel," Paul de¬ 
nied. 

"Where did it happen then?" 

"Well part of It about a block 
away in an empty office. Your 
friend Shel—" 

"Oh. you met Shel!” 

"Judge for yourself," and Paul de¬ 
scribed the meeting with the gray- 
clothed young man. As he told of 
knocking out Mr Selkirk, motor ex¬ 
plosions sounded from the direction 
of the field. 

"Somebody starting your engine?" 
She exclaimed. 

"It’s motor-cycles.” He moved off. 
"Wait!" she called to him. "Leave 
me those packages!" 

He tossed them to her. He had 
saJd nothing, but left the clipping 
from tho Chicago paper Inclosed in 
the envelope with the stolen bonds. 
An he went through the trees, he 
thought of her finding that clipping 
and realizing that ho knew; then he 
got sight of the field and saw that 
two men in uniform had arrived on 
motor cycles and were questioning 
the local people. One of the uniform¬ 
ed men. with one of the farmers, ap¬ 
proached the wood and Paul crept 
back The officer saw him and called 
him to halt; and when Paul kept on 
In the other direction, the man fired. 

Paul ran; the officer cautiously 
waited at the edge of the wood and 
shouted for re-enforcement. Paijl 
reached Priscilla, who had got to hor 
feet. 

’’Who was firing?” she challenged 
him. 

"Men from motor cycles; they’ve 
come from Ann Arbor, I suppose.” 
"After us?” 

"Come on," said Paul. *TT1 carry 
you. I can; I have." 

"Wait!" she stopped him. ”Wha| 
do you think I’ve done?” 

"Come!” cried Paul. "We’ve got tq 
get out.” 

"We’ve nothing of the sort," sh% 
denied firmly, but also gently. "Oh; 
I see it all now! At the hotel you 
got a package addressed to Sh«I 
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SHE SEIZED TgE PANDGRIP, TO THJ£ PASSENGER'S SAT* - . 


which wag full of stolen bonds; you 
figured I sent them; you thought 
that’s why I had to hop the lake—to 
get back those bonds, for some rea¬ 
son. You thought I wae a thief!" 

"What?” Facing her, at this mo¬ 
ment. nothing else occurred to him 
to say. 

* * * * 

Y OU never even opened the other 
package. Here it Is; father 
wrapped it and had It tent from hia 
office; it’s Shei’s letters and gifts to 
Me Haro they are; do you want to 

te* thjmr 0ht held tha contenta 


IG BILL” HAYWOOD’S 
• • I 3 dream of an American 
I communist colony In soviet 
A Russia has exploded. The 
I. W. W. leader had visions of a fair 
land of promise, where man should 
work, but not for money; where free 
homes with running water would 
house the contented proletariat, and 
where each should be granted rein to 
follow his chosen calling according 
to his own free will and for the good 
of all. 

But, according to information 
reaching Washington from sources in 
Russia regarded by officials as most 
reliable, the sweet Utopia of vision 
has become a vile failure in fact. 
And after two years of experiment 
the "Kuzbas” settlement, colonized by 
Americans, has failed utterly to meet 
the expectations of its promoters. 

"Incompetency In government and 
the extreme In dirt In the living con¬ 
ditions of the colonists" is the dam¬ 
aging description given by an Ameri¬ 
can observer lately returned from the 
colony. 

Pathetic tales of blasted hopes, of 
penury and suffering, and the account 
of "Big Bill" retreating from the 
colony, after disillusionment of the 
Americans, w'hen the weather became 
too cold for his comfort, reveal hith¬ 
erto unknown details of the dismal 
fiasco. 

The Kuzbas concession, which is 
now described as a “colossal fraud," 
was granted to the American organ¬ 
izing committee in New York two 
years ago by the soviet government. 
It was understood that the properties, 
which were soviet owned, were to be 
! exploited by workers brought from 
the United States with the assistance 
1 of the native Russians already on the 
[ ground. This exploitation was to be 
j accomplished without the assistance 
of any capital except that contributed 
by the workers themselves and with 
} the assistance of the soviet govern¬ 
ment. No money was to be received 
in wages, but each worker was to 
I receive a satisfactory standard of liv¬ 
ing and housing. 

In April, 1922, the first group of 
seventy colonists left New York for 
j Russia and arrived about a month 
[later at their destination. Four addi- 
I tional groups followed at intervals of 
I one month. 

| The Kuzbas properties had been 
represented as being a concession 
already granted to an organizing com¬ 
mittee of American workers, yet upon 
the colonists' arrival they found that 
neither at Kemerovo (the coal prop¬ 
erty) nor Nadajeneky (the steel 
plant) had an actual concession been 
given. Not only that, it is pow learn¬ 
ed, but the original agreement be¬ 
tween the soviets and the organizing 
commltteo had been abrogated and a 
new agreement made without this in¬ 
formation having been imparted to 
the colonists in America. They went, 
blissfully ignorant, to their land of 
misfortune. 

Having arrived at Kemerovo, the 
colonists were compelled to make the 
best of their situation. Instead of the 
four-room cottages with running 
water they were promised they were 
confronted with filthy barracks and 
houses alive with vermin. 

The food was bad and tho water 
unfit, being pumped from the river. 
Chaos prevailed from the time the 
colonists arrived up to the time of 
the dispatch of certain letters just 
received in Washington. The bar¬ 
racks had been formerly occupied by 
the so-called "labor army" and were 
In an inconceivably filthy condition, 
from which they had not at the time 
of writing been cleansed, particularly 
of vermin. 

The administrative branch of the 
commune is described as a farce, the 
important positions being placed in 
the hands of persons either too young 
for the positions of responsibility, too 
old or else wholly incompetent. The 
labor departments are said to be ad¬ 
ministered by men who have abso-j 
lutely no conception of the require-; 
ments of their duties. A former rail-j 
road conductor is in charge of the I 
commissary; a train dispatcher was 
mads superintendent of the American j 
section of the coal properties at 
Kemerovo, and a twenty-one-year-old [ 
watchmaker had a mandate appoint-' 
ing him mining engineer In charge. 

It Is charged In the communications 
reaching Washington that the New 
York office of Kuzbas misrepresented 
the facts by promising colonists work 
at their trade or profession, when in 
reality no such work was available. 

The case of one man is cited as 
typical. In a letter to the New York, 
office he is said to have specified that 
he was interested in railway location 
or construction as an engineer and 
asked that if they could use him inj 
that line or as an industrial organ-1 
l*tr they advise him accordingly* A 


reply Is said to have been received by 
him notifying him that he was just 
the man they wanted. 

He went to Russia, but there was 
no railway to be located in connec- • 
tion w’ith the Kuzbas project, the 
Russian engineers having already sur¬ 
veyed and mapped lt several years 
previously. 

One thousand dollars above the en¬ 
trance fee of $200 was paid by a 
member on the promise that he would 
be given work at his trade as a 
clothes presser. When lie arrived he 
was ordered to work in the mines, 
because, it is claimed, the chief engi¬ 
neer, who cam© over in the eame 
! group, took a personal dislike to him. 

The present mining superintendent, 
who held a Job as train dispatcher 
in the United States, -was promised 
full control of the train service on 
the branch line which runs from 
Kemerovo to the Siberian main line. ^ 
He is still wondering when he is go¬ 
ing to get control, and the wait may 
be an extremely long one, as. it is 
asserted, the Russians seem inclined 
to hold on to all the good Jobs in 
connection with the railways. 

Colony members are also said to 
have been informed by the New York 
office that money was unnecessary in 
Russia; that they would be given all 
that would be needed to sustain life 
and carry on production free, and 
that if they had any money over and 
above the $300 entrance fee they 
might just as well give it to the office » 
to swell the Kuzbas organization 
funds. Many members are said to 
have done this to their sorrow. 

Upon arrival in Russia they feund 
the country back on the money basis 
and the man without money waa 
placed In a difficult position, the only 
relief possible being to sell his clothes 
to Russians for paper rubles or old t 
exar silver or gold at greatly reduced 
prices. 

One communication reaching Wash¬ 
ington describes the writer as meet¬ 
ing "Bill" Haywood In Kemerovo. He 

says: 

"Haywood. I have been told, is a 
great spellbinder, but however that 
may be, as far as concerns ability to 
organize, to take hold of an indus¬ 
trial problem and to make any prog¬ 
ress. the man spells zero in capital . 
letters. He Is primarily a politician, 
and a politician s business is to talk 
and pursue a vacillating policy. In 
this respect Haywood is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. 

"When the weather became some¬ 
what cool ’Bill’ took the train for 
Moscow. It is much pleasanter there 
around the stoves than in Kemerovo, 
where 55 degrees below zero waa re*- * 
istered in winter and where 20 de¬ 
grees below® Is regular. 

"One, Jack Byers by name, who was 
also in Leavenworth and jumped 
his ball about the time Haywood left 
the United States for Russia, was a 
member of the original organizing 
committee. Byers dropped dead Oc¬ 
tober 8. 1922, of heart disease. He 
was sixty-four years old and some¬ 
what childish, and when he came to 
organize for constructive work was 
lost." 

The political complexion of the col¬ 
onists is described as being about 20 
per cent communist, 5 per cent T. W. 
W. t and the balance of varying shades 
of opinion, a considerable number not 
being counted as radical in the least. 
The I. W. W. and the communist, the 
writer quoted above asserts, "get 
along together about aa nicely as a 
rattlesnake and a young pig. In fact, 
the I. W. W. in Russia," he adds, 
"have not got the least chanee to func¬ 
tion aa unions apart from the regular 
hand-made government union.” 

As regards conditions in Russia gen¬ 
erally and whether they are improv¬ 
ing, especially for agriculture, the^ 
above informant considers that they 
are, except in the case of industry. 
He says: 

"Under communism as practiced be¬ 
fore the establishment of the new® 
economic policy production was drifi - 
ing rapidly toward the zero level. 
Today, with the state capitalism 
policy of partial private enterprise 
and state control, there Is possibly 
an improvement, and with the further * 
drift backward toward the capitalistic 
idea* which, in my opinion, la intvi- 
table, there will be a continued Im¬ 
provement in production. At the best, 
however, Russia, even presuming a 
normal production of the pre-war 
period, is still 100 years behind 
America and will continue to be in 
a backward state for many years to 
come.” 

Brothers Across the Ages. 

From tbc New York Bus. U 
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